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Learning English as Behaviour 


MICHAEL WEST 


THE PROBLEM 


This article discusses a certain theory of language learning (which we 
may call the ‘Realistic Method’) and describes the construction of 
teaching material designed to test it. 


Would a ‘Realistic’ method which would include all these ele- 
ments, if used even from the earliest stage, make language learning 
more interesting? This perhaps it would. Would it also make it 
easier? Would it produce less loss by forgetting? Would it produce a 
more natural use of the language in the later stages, a use more closely 
related to that of persons who employ the language as a mother- 
tongue? 

Assuming that there may be advantages to be obtained from 
teaching a language as behaviour from the earliest or from a very 
early stage—How should this be done? and What is the earliest stage 
at which this method can be used? 


are & Language is a form of behaviour: it is a reaction of the organism 

nted as a whole to a social environment. Words are only part of that 

turn’ reaction, which includes also posture, facial expression, gesture, and 

y to, in the linguistic part there are pauses, intonation, exclamatory noises. 

> All these things, together with words, go to make up a total of which 

The & language as taught in the classroom is a lifeless and unrealistic 
the i distillation. 


THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE AND- BEHAVIOUR 


The earliest language of the child in infancy is purely behaviour. 
Words are added which make the self-expression more exact and 
enable the speaker to deal with concepts. As time goes on behaviour 
is diminished and modified as an element in language, but it still 
retains its emotive function. Indeed the more emotional the context, 
the more does behaviour rather than words express it; but there is a 
feeling tone in all conversational situations which interprets and gives 
value to the verbal expression. 


Take the following conversation: 
X. Excuse me, what is this? 


‘An example of the type of lesson intended is given at the end of this article. 
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Y. That? 
X. Yes. What is the English word? 
Y. That? That’s a ball-pen. 


This conversation may have four different interpretations according — 
as X is timid or aggressive and according as Y is co-operative or bored 
and brusque. 

Foreign language learners in the early stages are learning merely a 
language without a behaviour pattern; hence their language work is 
to some extent unreal and uninteresting. As they progress they must 
use some behaviour pattern, and they therefore fit on their own " 
behaviour pattern, that of the mother-tongue, to the foreign language. | 
In fact they speak English as a Frenchman (or Indian, African etc.). ~ 
In the final stages they may perhaps endeavour to fit the foreign © 
language behaviour on to the foreign language, to speak English as | 
an Englishman; but in order to do this they must uproot the previously 
used mother-tongue behaviour as fitted on to the foreign language, § 
and such an uprooting is never wholly successful. ' 

The earlier we can introduce behaviour into language teaching the 
more successful the final outcome will be in respect of realism and | 
naturalism in the end product. 


THE NEED FOR BEHAVIOUR 


As has been discussed elsewhere (E.L.7., XII, 4, 1958, ‘Factual bd 
English’) there are some learners who do not require any behavioural j 
element in their foreign language, though it is possible that some 
behavioural treatment might facilitate their learning. Those who have 

need of the behavioural element are: 


(i) The Immigrant. The immigrant needs social adaptation. A | ~ 
behavioural element protects him against becoming encysted in the ~ 
community of his own people. The better his social adaptation is, } 
the more he will be able to learn the language outside the classroom | 
by making contact with and speaking to the natives of the country. | 


(ii) The Student. Students coming to this country to study in § 
universities or technical colleges would obviously benefit very greatly 
from a prior course in English as a form of behaviour so that they © 
might make social contact on their arrival. It is probable that social ¥ 
contact depends much more on correctness of behaviour than on 
mere correctness of language. An Indian might speak English 
extremely correctly yet be hampered by the un-English behavioural 
element in his conversation, whereas a very incorrect speaker (e.g. 
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of a dialect) is acceptable because the non-verbal part of his conversa- 
tion is congenial, and normal. 


(iii) Foreign Students sent to England to ‘improve their English’. 
What can these students learn here in England which they cannot 
learn in their own country? So far as pronunciation and structure 
are concerned they can get that in their own schools and colleges. 
What they can acquire in Britain, which they cannot readily get 
elsewhere, is this behavioural aspect of language; but we know of no 
systematic course designed to teach that alone, nor any course which 
lays a very special emphasis on the non-verbal behavioural require- 
ments. 

(iv) Students of English ‘as an education’. One of the reasons for 
learning a foreign language stated in books on Education is that it 
gives ‘understanding of a foreign people’. Those who merely learn 
the language as a form of verbal expression do not get such under- 
standing: the understanding of a people is the understanding of their 
emotions, their feeling tones and ways of conveying them—for 
example, the Englishman’s tendency to over-express mild emotions 
and under-express strong ones. In order to understand the English it 
is not enough to know what they speak but how they speak, or rather 
how they converse. 


BEHAVIOUR AS A FACTOR IN LEARNING A LANGUAGE 

In English Language Teaching (XIV, 2, 1960, p. 75), Dr Lee writes: 
‘My own very young children, coping with the same bilingual environ- 
ment which I had coped with, picked up the foreign language with 
much greater accuracy and speed’. It is a general experience that 
young children do pick up a foreign language remarkably quickly 
(though this is not an argument for introducing classroom teaching of 
the foreign language at an early age: E.L.T., XIV, 1). Is it possible 
that the adult, learning a language in a foreign environment, and the 
young child picking up the language in the same environment are 
really doing two different things? The adult is imbibing a linguistic 
distillation from the environment, whereas the child is making a 
behavioural adjustment to the environment, of which adjustment 
language is only a part. The adult may speak words more correctly 
than the child, but the child behaves the language more naturally: it 
is a part of him, an adjustment of himself, not a mere added skill. 


BEHAVIOURAL LEARNING AND THE PROBLEM OF FORGETTING 
It has been said that language-learning is not so much a matter of 
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remembering as a matter of not forgetting, that language-learning is 
like trying to fill a bucket with a hole in it, and well-distributed prac- 
tices and frequent revisions are advocated as a counter-measure to 
this. 

One of the earliest symptoms of increasing age is the failure of 
verbal memory. Names of people fade away, whereas on the contrary 
it has been noted by those who have to deal with such cases that 
behavioural patterns (with their attached words, e.g. ‘Thank you’, 
“Good morning’, ‘Please sit down’, . . . etc.) persist even in the most 
advanced stages of senile decay and even of acute neuroses. This 
suggests the possibility that a language learnt merely as a set of 
words, phrases and structures might be more evanescent than a 
language learnt realistically as behaviour, and that perhaps a 
behavioural method of language-teaching might make language- 
learning not only more interesting in the early stages but more 
permanent—and possibly quicker because of the diminished loss 
through forgetting. This hypothesis may be worthy of experiment. 


COMBINED PROCEDURE 


The classroom learner using a logical build-up of structures and a 
carefully selected vocabulary acquires a correct but perhaps lifeless 


command of the language, whereas the picker-up getting his grammar | 


and vocabulary in order of need, selected only by need and uncorrected 
by any book or master, may tend to acquire an incorrect though 
vital command of the language including a repertory of behaviourism 
—such as the Non-verbal exclamations, Social clichés, Delay words, 
Emphasis scales, which are not to be found in the grammars or 
textbooks of the classroom. 

In a behavioural method of teaching it is necessary to combine these 
two things and get the advantages of both—to get a correct and 
systematic build-up of linguistic elements and to join on to it or 
combine with it in some way a vital and behavioural use of the 
language. 

Thus in the classroom drill we have ‘Put your book on the desk’, 
‘Put your pen in your book—Where is your book ?—Where is your 
pen?’ The behavioural adjunct has a dialogue between a man and 
his wife hunting for lost spectacles (see Example, below), or a 
mother telling her daughter where to put various things in the 
kitchen. Where the classroom has ‘Open the door—What have you 
done?’, ‘I have opened the door: the door is open’ etc., etc., we may 
have a mistress asking a servant ‘ Have you washed the... ? Have you 
put away the... ? Have you done (various household tasks)?’ Or 
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we may have the return of holidaymakers finding some Good Fairy 
has made all ready for them and we have their exclamations of 
pleased surprise. 

Our first attempt on these lines was not wholly satisfactory. We 
endeavoured to get the order of vocabulary and structures by drafting 
the dialogues and then ‘writing back’ from them, that is to say, 
finding what a dialogue required in the way of structural and other 
linguistic elements and then leading up to it with drill and classroom 
procedures. This produced a chaotic result. It is better to take a fixed 
linguistic course and to build on to it, to make the behaviourist adjust 
himself to the linguist rather than the reverse. There should be a 
co-operative work, a linguist and a behaviourist quarrelling together 
and evolving something which may suit both. 

In the present experiment faute de mieux it was necessary to take 
some ready-prepared linguistic course and build on to that. For this 
purpose Palmer’s Practice Books were used; these present a fully 
worked out and detailed system, whereas the ordinary Teacher’s 
Book plus Class book course leave so much latitude to the teacher 
that they are not an adequate guide. 


THE BEHAVIOUR DIALOGUE 


Linguistic behaviour demands two personalities, a situation, and 
feeling tones. The feeling tones are those which would be produced 
by those personalities; for this reason a serial system as employed by 
the B.B.C. and some gramophone courses is not satisfactory. Where 
one has a family carrying on from lesson to lesson one does not get 
sufficient variety of feeling nor can one adjust the feeling to the 
particular linguistic problem. Each dialogue must use new personal- 
ities selected and adjusted to the requirements of the linguistic 
elements embodied in the situation. Thus we may have the policeman 
who is in a hurry and wants to get back to his tea and the fussy and 
meticulous observer of an accident, the dictatorial doctor with the 
resentful patient who is not willing to accept his dietetic vetoes; so 
also the shopper who cannot make up her mind and the exasperated 
salesman. 

A dialogue must be short and pointed. It was found in a previous 
experiment (in using a book called Improve your English, Longmans) 
that not more than eight exchanges should ever be used: indeed it is 
better to have less. This is necessary because the dialogue has to be 
thoroughly mastered. 

At first the idea was to have it learnt by heart, and to supply guide 
words for the weaker members which would help them in reproducing 
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it. This, however, was a bad system because guide words caused the 
learners to look down at the book, whereas in conversation one 
should look up at the person whom one is addressing. Moreover 
learning by heart may, if overdone, tend to produce a parrot produc- 
tion of the dialogue without thought of the meaning, such as is found 
in actors performing a play towards the end of a long run. The best 
procedure seems to be to have the dialogues learnt by the read-and- 
look-up method. The dialogue is sufficiently memorized so that each 
speaker can take a quick glance at the book while the other person is 
speaking and then look up and speak to him. There is an absolute 
rule—‘ Never speak when you are looking at the book.’ Those who 
have memorized the passage fairly well may be able to dispense with 
these prompting glances. 


THE SCORE VERSUS THE LIBRETTO! 


Behavioural dialogue differs from an excerpt from a play in this 
respect, that it is a Score, whereas an excerpt from dramatic material 
is a mere Libretto. Different actors may perform a play in many 
different ways, but the behavioural dialogue shows completely in 
every respect exactly how this piece of behaviour is to be done: the 
stresses, rhythm, and pauses are marked; also the neutral vowels 
(because very often a half-stress is given merely by not neutralizing 
a vowel which would otherwise be neutralized); and there is the 
intonation. This must be shown in full detail, for which purpose 
Roger Kingdon’s system is very convenient as it does not involve the 
use of any special type nor disfigure the page. 

All this is not sufficient because it is necessary to explain why the 
speaker pauses or gives a certain intonation. It is necessary to add, 
as it were, stage directions, e.g. where they look up, because the 
intonation depends very often on looking up. Indeed, for perfection 
one needs not only the carefully marked and annotated score but also 
a gramophone record; and even that is not enough. Ideally one needs 
television or a film so that the pupil may not merely hear how the 
English language is behaved but see it behaved as well. 


DIFFERENCE OF VOCABULARY BETWEEN A LINGUISTIC AND 
A BEHAVIOURAL COURSE 

In the present instance the two Palmer’s Practice Books have a 

vocabulary of about 720 words, whereas the dialogues based upon 


The dialogues referred to in the following paragraphs will be published by 
Longmans some time in 1961. 
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them have a vocabulary of 940. Of these there are about 150 head 
words used in the dialogues which are not used in the Practice Books. 
But these figures have little meaning because it is almost impossible 
to count the items of a behavioural course: there are so many delicate 
shades of meaning. Thus the non-verbal H’m has four different 
meanings. 

The main differences in behavioural vocabulary are: 


(i) Politenesses and Conversational Clichés. For example, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know’, as a polite contradiction. 

(ii) The Non-verbals. These are 36 in number, having 53 meanings. 
They are discussed in a separate article. 

(iii) It is necessary to bring in some high-power words, such as . 
‘Terrible’, for use in expressing low-power emotions, and similarly 
it is necessary to introduce some very low-power words, such as 
‘Cross’ (=angry), and * Not bad’ ( =very good) in order to cope with 
high-power emotions. 

It is inevitably necessary to introduce a certain number of words 
outside the desired vocabulary range, but these can be kept few in 
number. Thus we have Foods (e.g., mutton, cabbage) 6; Environ- 
mental (table-cloth, stool) 7; Displaced (genuine, financial) 4, and 
Ad hocs—words not indexed as of no vocabulary-value (e.g., Leap 
year, Guy) 6. 

There are some 62 different feeling-tones in the 100 dialogues, some 
specific to the situation, others arising incidentally. Thus we have the 
following: abashment, admiration, alarm, amusement, anger, anxiety, 
appreciation, archness; complaint, confidence, confidential speech, 
contempt, contentment, coyness; despair, dignity, disgust, dislike, 
distress, distrust, doubt; evasiveness, exasperation, excited gossip, 
excited pursuit; fear, frustration; gratification, gratitude; hate; 
indecision, impatience, indignation, irritation; lack of interest; mis- 
understanding, mockery; pain, paternal attitude, plausibility, pom- 
pousness, protest, puzzlement; quarrel; reassurance, rebuke, relief, 
resignation; secrecy, self-admiration, self-pity, shame, shock, show- 
off, shyness, surprise, suspicion; timidity; unwilling assent; warning, 
weariness. 


GRAMMAR DISPLACEMENTS 


In the present instance it was necessary to follow the order of tenses, 
etc., as in Palmer, but if we were doing the work again some argument 
would be required between the linguistician and the behaviourist as 
to order. For example, the question expressed only by intonation is 
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extremely common and should come in at a very early stage. The 
Present Continuous tense is not an early necessity: ‘What are you 
doing ?’—You can see what he’s doing! In conversation expressions 
of intention are very common and need variety: for example, ‘I go to 
Paris on Wednesday ’—the future use of the present tense seems to 
have a higher place than is usually accorded to it. The present 
perfect of state (but not of indefinite past action) needs to come in 
early—‘I have opened the door’, and the present perfect continuous 
—‘What have you been doing?’ ‘I’ve been painting the small back 
room’. The simple past is only occasional. Who and Whom, Shall 
and Will, Should and Would, naturally present a problem because 
the conversational usage differs from what the students are accus- 
tomed to find in their books. 


THE NEXT STAGE 


No doubt this work will be useful to the more advanced students in 
making their use of the language more realistic and more true to the 
behaviour pattern of those for whom it is a mother-tongue. This, 
however, is known already from a previous attempt. The very 
interesting question is whether this Realistic Method could be used 
much earlier, or even from the start. 

The vocabulary of these dialogues is controlled, being built up 
from zero, and structural drills have been added, but neither struc- 
turally nor in respect of vocabulary do they with their drills provide 
a Minimum Adequate Course. They provide rather an experiment in 
method. 

School teachers may like to devise and use Behavioural End-pieces 
for their normal class lessons and observe the effect on interest and" 
retention. 

A fully satisfactory Realistic Minimum Adequate Course has yet 
to be devised. 


EXAMPLE 


THE LESSON 
Put your [1] [2] your [3]. Where is your [1]? My [1] is [2] my [3]. 
1 [pen, pencil, right hand, etc.] 
2 [on, in, under, behind, efc.]} 
3 [book, desk, seat, pocket, head, efc.] 


[THE LIBRETTO 
The dialogue as below but without any markings or ‘stage directions’.] 
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THE SCORE 


X is an old man. Y is his wife: she is bored because X is a/ways losing 
his glasses. Y, sitting in front of the fire, has her back to X who is 
sitting near the table. X speaks more and more irritably—Y speaks 
quietly in a bored manner. 


X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 
Xx 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 
X 
Y 


(Intonation marks omitted) 


"Where are my ‘glasses ? 
‘Look on the ‘table. 
They are ‘not on the ‘table. 
Hh! (sigh) then / look ‘under the ‘table, ... in ‘front of your 
‘chair. 
‘No! ‘under the ‘table. Where "ARE they?! 
Be'hind you, / ‘in your ‘chair. 
Oh ‘yes. (He gets up) ‘No! They are ‘not in the ‘chair. 
Then they are ‘out in the ‘garden. 
They are ‘NOT! They are ‘somewhere / 'IN/ 'THIS/ "ROOM! 
‘Ha! 'In your "pocket. 'That’s where they ‘are! 
‘Not in ‘this pocket ... ‘Not in ‘that... ‘Oh! ‘Here they are! 
"Where? (She turns round) 
‘On my ‘nose! 
"Well!! (Anger) 'Heh!! (Resignation.) 


The Teaching-Practice Programme at 
the University of Chile 


L. A. MIQUEL 


Miss Miquel is a Lecturer at the Teachers’ Training College 
of the University of Chile 


The training of secondary-school teachers covers a full academic 


course of five years at the Teachers’ Training College (Instituto 
Pedagdégico). During the first three years students follow intensive 
courses in the special field of study they have chosen to qualify in as 
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teachers, plus general educational courses. In the last two years 
all the students take a course on general teaching methods (Didactica 
General) conducted in Spanish. In the second semester of their fourth 
year all the students split up also into smaller groups to register for 
special courses, in which they discuss the application of general 
teaching principles to their own subject and analyse specific teaching 
problems in relation to the syllabuses for English, History, Chemistry, 
etc. When they start the second semester of this special course at the 
beginning of their fifth year, they may also begin their teaching 
practice. Some students, however, wait until they have finished the 
whole course, in order to have an overall view of the teaching 
methods and techniques recommended for the teaching of English, 
History, Chemistry, or whatever the subject is. 

The students of the English Department are already fairly fluent 
in the use of English, written and spoken, when they begin their fourth 
year. The course on methods of teaching English as a foreign 
language is therefore offered in English, since all the books and 
articles recommended are also in English. Besides, the discussion of 
pedagogical problems in the language they are going to teach is a 
further opportunity for practising that language. 

The programme of the course is as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER: 
I. Introduction to the Teaching of Foreign Languages: 
1. Definitions of Language, their analysis, and the implications 
for teaching and learning purposes. 
2. Modern linguistic sciences and the teaching of foreign 
languages. 
3. Survey of methods used in the teaching of foreign languages. 
4. The New Approach (or Structural Approach, or Aural-Oral 
Approach). 


II. Specific Problems in the Teaching and Learning of English: 
1. The importance of Interest and Motivation in Language 
Learning. 
2. The Teaching of Pronunciation: 
(a) Analysis and comparison of the English and Spanish 
sound-system ; 
(b) Diagnosis of difficulties likely to occur in the recognition 
and production of sounds, intonation contours, rhythm, 
stress, etc. ; 
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(c) Techniques for drilling their correct production; ' 
(d) Types of oral and written exercises for improving pronun- 


‘ ciation, intonation, etc.; 

r | (e) Rhymes, poems, songs and games, and their use in pronun- 

1 ciation work. 

g | 3. The Teaching of Vocabulary: 

, & (a) The structural point of view on matters of vocabulary; 

e Fi (b) Techniques for conveying meaning: direct demonstration, 

s indirect association, definition, homonyms, antonyms, 

e # circumlocution, contextual explanation, dramatization, etc; 

g (c) Substitution tables and pattern practice; uae 


q ‘ (d) Types of oral and written exercises for drilling vocabulary ; 
F (e) Comments on vocabulary lessons demonstrated by the 
lecturer at different levels. 


t 

h 

n & SECOND SEMESTER: 

i 3 4. The Teaching of Grammar: 

f (a) The structural approach to the teaching of grammar; 

A (b) Types of grammar lessons; 

(c) Types of oral and written exercises for drilling and evalua- 
ting grammar points already presented; 

| (d) Demonstration lessons by the lecturer, and discussion of 

’ 


them. 

5. The Teaching of Literature: a. 
(a) Analysis of three articles concerned with this aspect by ae 

Prof. Pattison,! Mrs Hayes de Huneeus? (both published in ee 

E.L.T.) and by Prof. Fries (The Teaching of English); 
(b) How can the main ideas discussed be applied to the official 
y syllabus, keeping in mind the fundamental distinction 
1 @ between active and passive vocabulary, content and 

structure words? 
(c) How to deal with a reading selection at different levels; 
: (d) How to teach a poem; 

— (e) Demonstration lessons by the lecturer. 


Ill. Audio-Visual Aids: 

1. Classification. 
2. Use in motivating, presenting, drilling and evaluating language 
points. 
*B. Pattison, ‘Some Notes on the Teaching of Literature’, E.L.7., VIII, 3. 
*Mrs D. Hayes de Huneeus, ‘The Teaching of English Literature’, E.L.T., X, 1. 
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IV. The Official Syllabus for English in Secondary Schools: 
1. Analysis in the light of the principles previously discussed. 


2. Need to select and grade rigorously teaching points included in 
a language syllabus. 


3. Comparison with English syllabuses of other countries (as 
available). 


V. The Official Textbooks Used: 
1. Analysis of these in the light of the principles discussed. 
2. Possibilities of improving on their use, or writing new ones. 


VI. The English Teacher’s Personality: 
1. Ideal qualities as a language instructor. 
2. Ideal qualities as a mediator between cultures. 
3. Ideal qualities as a promoter of new activities in the school. 


. Sources of Future Proficiency: 
. Bibliography for the teacher of English. 
. Proficiency courses offered within the country. 


. Cultural Institutes and Embassies as a help to the teacher. 
. When and how to apply for scholarships abroad. 


With only two lecture periods a week, it is not always possible to 
cover all the points in this rather ambitious programme. Main 
importance is given to I and II, and the rest are dealt with as exten- 
sively as time permits. Students are given reading assignments in 
connection with each of the chapters discussed. So that some control 
may be exercised over their reading, they are occasionally requested 
to hand in reports. The written examination, lasting an hour and a 
half at the end of each semester, always includes some check on their 
reading assignments. 

The number of students enrolled for this course on English language 
teaching methods has been steadily increasing. In 1956 there were 
thirty-six students beginning the course in the second semester of 
their fourth year; in 1957 there were forty-eight; in 1958 fifty-six; and 
in 1959-60 sixty-three. Unless new assistant-supervisors are appoin- 
ted, students will be getting less direct supervision during their 
teaching-practice. 

The whole period of their practice covers about four months, 
provided they can be placed without undue delay in the secondary 
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type of schools (Liceos) in Santiago, which are used as teaching- 
practice centres. In order to provide students with experience as 
varied as possible, some of their teaching is arranged in experimental 
schools and some in the standard type of secondary schools. The 
latter are schools either for boys or for girls, whereas the experimental 
schools are mixed. Again, some of the schools are situated in indus- 
trial and working areas of the city, so that students get a fairly 
representative picture of school situations all over the country. Care 
is also taken to give them different levels, so that by the time they 
finish their teaching-practice, they have had some experience in the 
handling of teaching problems in at least four or five out of the six 
years of the secondary school in Chile. 

Usually a student begins by teaching a so-called short cycle, 
comprising six lessons preceded by three observation periods with a 
class, in a second or third year. His second short cycle is done either 
with a fourth year, or a first. The third short cycle takes him to the 
upper courses, to either a fifth or a sixth year, where he has to deal 
with the teaching of literature. Once he has passed through all three 
cycles, he may start his long teaching cycle in two different classes, 
one belonging to the junior group and the other to the senior group, 
and this cycle lasts six weeks. 

Now something about the system of supervision: 

During the three short cycles, the student is seldom left unattended, 
as the school-teacher who has given up his class always sits quietly 
at the back, taking notes on the student’s progress. It is the teacher 
who assigns to him the subject-matter to be taught during the six 
lessons, and with him he discusses his lesson plans in general. But it 
is the lecturer or the assistant supervisor who discusses the details and 
provides technical advice, as sometimes the teachers are in no position 
to deal with such problems at length. The lesson plans presented by 
the students are sometimes changed in accordance with the sugges- 
tions received; on other occasions, the supervisor prefers to reserve 
his criticism of the plan until he has attended the lesson in which 
a particular problem was likely to occur, so as to enable the student 
to realize better the weakness of his own plan and discover ways of 
improving it. 

The school-teacher watches all the student’s lessons during his 
short cycles, but the supervisor manages to see only one out of six 
because there are so many other students to supervise at the same 
time. He may either attend a whole lesson or drop in for a few 
minutes to check on the student’s progress. Sometimes it is necessary 
to visit a student more than once during a cycle. There is no hard and 
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fast rule about this; it all depends on the student’s ability to respond 
to suggestions received. While he is engaged on his long teaching 
cycle, he is left more at liberty, both by the school-teacher and the 
supervisors, but some kind of control is always exercised. It some- 
times happens that the lecturer or the supervisor is approached by a 
student who earnestly requests to be visited more frequently, because 
he feels neglected. The type of friendly yet serious criticism that is 
encouraged right from the beginning, even among students them- 
selves visiting each other’s classes, and the habit of meeting regularly 
after each lesson visited, to discuss together its weak and strong 
points, has managed to convince students that supervision is 
essential to their progress. We have also noticed that the kind of 
unobtrusive observation that supervisors and school-teachers try to 
carry out has produced favourable results on the children of the 
schools where our teaching-practice programme is carried out. 

The lecturer or supervisor gets a report from the school-teacher 
at the end of each cycle. The teacher states his views on the student’s 
command of English, his handling of the class, the way he followed 
his original plan or improved on it, the type of materials he prepared 
and used, the results obtained, the student’s outstanding merits or 
weaknesses as a teacher, and finally he proposes a mark. 

In a personal interview with the lecturer or the supervisor, the 
student is told once again all the positive and negative aspects of 
work, receives a mark, and is then ready to be allocated to the next 
school or course. When he has finished with all the teaching-practice 
periods required, a final assessment is made by the supervisors; he 
also receives a mark that rates his enthusiasm, his responsibility, his 
ability to adapt himself to teaching situations, and his personal 
qualities as a teacher. 

Lecturer and supervisor frequently meet to exchange opinions and 
to agree on the line of approach advisable with a given student. At 
the end of every year they summarize their views on each of the 
students who has finished the course, and file the summary for future 
reference. 

This system undoubtedly has many weak points, but on the whole 
it gives good results. It would be interesting to know how the 
training of teachers of English has been organized elsewhere. 
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The Development of an Oral English Test 
for West Africa 


PETER STREVENS 


(Mr Strevens is a Lecturer in the Phonetics 
Department of the University of Edinburgh and 
author of Aural Aids in Language Teaching.) 


Testing in general, and, in particular, the construction of language 
tests, are such broad and highly technical subjects that I must begin 
by stating what this article will cover. It will outline a practical 
language-testing situation, examine the principles which were evolved 
to deal with the problem of oral testing, and describe how the 
principles were put into practice. The problem arose in West Africa, 
but the principles involved apply in all roughly similar situations. 
Furthermore, the tests to be described are almost the sole modern 
oral tests which have been specifically designed to deal with British 
forms of English, as opposed to American forms, which are the basis 
of the majority of such tests. 

I shall leave to authors in subsequent issues the discussion of the 
psychological principles operating in the testing of language skills, and 
of the principles of validation, reliability and standardization of 
tests. Nor shall I spend any time considering predictive or diagnostic 
tests: the tests which are the subject of this article can be simply 
described as an exercise in designing a replacement for the traditional 
School Certificate Oral Test. The problem is thus one of testing 
comprehension of spoken English and attainment in speaking 
English, at a well-known and important point in the educational 
scale. 

The traditional oral test for overseas students is in most cases 
taken over from the traditional oral test in modern languages, as 
carried out to this day in Britain. Such orals typically consist of one 
or two passages which the candidate is asked to read, after which the 
examiner may ask him questions based on the passage. Finally he 
engages the candidate in conversation. The examiner assesses the 
candidate’s ability under two main headings, Comprehension and 
Performance, but the latter is usually sub-divided into such headings 
as Fluency and Rhythm. A really experienced examiner can be relied 
on to produce a good scatter of marks and to keep his standards 
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close to a required degree of steadiness. But there are four main 
objections to that kind of oral test. 

First, it is essentially subjective. The experience of the old- 
established examiner serves simply as a shield against the worst 
effects of a system that is inherently objectionable for the purpose of 
testing. Secondly, although techniques exist for the scientific analysis 
and description of spoken language, these techniques are not applied 
in any systematic way for the purpose of testing. Thirdly, this form 
of test inevitably deals with several features at once, which makes it 
difficult for the examiner to be certain that he has paid attention to 
every one of the features he is supposed to be assessing. 

The three foregoing objections are matters of principle which apply 
equally to the traditional overseas oral English tests and to the 
traditional modern language oral tests still held in Britain. The fourth 
objection is a practical one and is applicable chiefly to overseas 
territories, especially those where the numbers of pupils learning 
English (and being examined in it) are growing at a tremendous rate. 
The objection is simply that experienced examiners do not exist 
and cannot possibly be trained at a sufficient rate. 

It was partly the shortage of experienced examiners for oral tests 
in West Africa that triggered-off the development of new forms of 
test, whose pre-natal history can be briefly told. 

Some ten years ago the Phonetics Department of the University 
College of the Gold Coast (now of Ghana) was approached by the 
West African Examinations Council to examine in spoken English 
for School Certificate. For the first trials we used the special ‘region- 
alized’ versions of the traditional oral test that had been developed 
for Malaya and for Mauritius. But we quickly agreed that an entirely 
new approach was needed, and the task of devising new tests was 
given to the most suitable person on the spot. This was undoubtedly 
Mrs C. McCallien, M.A., L.C.s.T., now Head of the Phonetics Depart- 
ment of the University College of Ghana, who has been in charge of 
the development work ever since. Throughout this period Mrs 
McCallien has made use of her colleagues for carrying out field 
trials, helping to train new examiners, and other practical tasks. It is 
on the experience of acting in this way that the following description 
is based. The responsibility for devising the tests has been Mrs 
McCallien’s, but any errors in describing the tests are mine. 

From the outset it was clear that the solution would be largely 
imposed by the nature of the problem itself, whose main features 
were these: First, we were dealing with very large numbers of 
candidates, dispersed over immense distances. Secondly, people in 
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West Africa qualified to act as examiners (even on the traditional 
system, let alone by new methods) amounted to a bare handful. 
Thirdly, any approach to the problem using the full range of modern 
electronic and mechanical techniques (tape recording, punched-card 
data processing, etc.) was impossible because of the lack of funds, 
equipment, and even electricity supplies, over most of the area con- 
cerned. Fourthly, there was no tradition of oral tests in English, 
partly because English has largely been taught as if it were solely a 
written language. It is rather as if someone were to introduce an oral 
test for School certificate Latin in British schools today, except that 
the language being tested in West Africa, English, is the official 
language of the countries we are dealing with. Finally, there was not 
even general acceptance of a particular English accent for use as a 
model, a target and a standard. 

After the nature of the problem had been considered, there was 
set up a list of requirements to be met when constructing the tests. 
The first of these concerned a target standard. It was neither feasible 
nor desirable to set as a target for West African school-children the 
attainment of a British form of pronunciation. Instead it was 
recognized that there is a growing pressure towards a distinct but 
acceptable regional accent. Roughly speaking, the line taken was 
this: complete comprehension and faultless performance in Educated 
West African Pronunciation? would merit full marks; the threshold 
of intelligibility in the same accent was the level of a pass-mark. The 
rough criterion for a pass was to be intelligibility, assessed by profes- 
sional phoneticians in terms of the educated regional accent. This 
does not mean that each candidate at the test was to be assessed as 
part of the new procedure. On the contrary, one aim of the test was 
to get away from subjective, over-all assessments, and to substitute 
objective marking. But with any new test the weighting of its com- 
ponent parts relative to each other, and its total effective grading of 
the mass of candidates, needs to be checked against some external 
yard-stick. Ours was intelligibility in these terms. To describe the 
tests in another way, they aimed at measuring individual deviations 
from Educated West African Pronunciation. 

The second requirement was that the tests should be based on a 
bi-lingual comparison between the model I have mentioned and the 
local accents most commonly heard in each of the main centres of 


*See English Language Teaching, VII1, 3, Spring 1954; Spoken English in the 
Gold Coast; also English Language Teaching, X, 4, July-Sept. 1956; English 
Overseas: Choosing a Model of Pronunciation; also Spoken Language, 
Longmans, 1956; pp. 27-42. 
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population—Lagos English, Accra English, and so on. It is rather as 
if, in Scotland, oral examinations were to be instituted, with General 
Scottish as the standard; and as if a standard of intelligibility were to 
be set below which certain forms (e.g. some forms of Glasgow accent) 
would not be acceptable; the test itself to be constructed around a 
comparison of the accents at the two opposite ends of the scale. In the 
West African case, a certain amount of preliminary material was 
already to hand for use in pilot tests. The Phonetics Department had 
constructed its own terminal tests along roughly similar comparative 
lines, while I had experimented with tests of the mutual intelligibility 
of accents. 

The third requirement was that the test should be divided into 
sections, during each of which only one feature would be under test. 
The candidate need not, indeed should not, know when the different 
sections began and ended. But the examiner’s task was greatly 
simplified by this procedure. 

Fourthly, marks should be given for specific faults of commission 
(or withheld for faults of omission), and not merely on the basis of 
subjective impressions. In the latest form of the McCallien Tests to 
be published! only 20 marks out of 100 are allotted on an impression- 
istic basis, these being for free conversation, which largely concerns 
fluency and accuracy. Although these are linguistic skills which it is 
difficult to measure by any objective test, it is possible that future 
developments may eliminate even this small proportion of the total. 

One consequence of the search for specificity in marking is that the 
preparation of the test material requires very great care. Indeed, it 
would not be untrue to say that the business of marking the candi- 
date’s performance in the test has become less of an art and more of a 
mechanical process ; the art has been transferred to the preparation of 
the material in such a way as to make it suitable for semi-mechanical 
marking. 

The final requirement was that the test must be reasonably short 
in duration, in order that each examiner might be able to deal with 
at least twenty candidates in a day, and that after the test has been 
administered there should be the minimum of paper-work. Ina written 
examination, no examiners are concerned with the actual adminis- 
tration of the test, but each candidate costs the examiner up to half 
an hour or more in marking. In the McCallien Tests each candidate 
takes some ten or twelve minutes for the administration of the test, 
but subsequent paper-work will barely exceed three minutes. 


1 Examination Tests in Oral English, I & II, by Cath. McCallien & A. Taylor, 
Longmans, 1958. 
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What kind of test emerged from these requirements? The pub- 
lished versions contain instructions for pupils and candidates, 
material for testing performance, and comprehension tests. In 
addition, each booklet contains an individual mark-sheet as an 
integral part of the publication. It will be seen that the mark-sheet 
plays an important part in the organization of the material; those 
wishing to try out the tests for themselves should buy one for each 
candidate, otherwise the intentions of the author of the test cannot 
be carried out properly. 

The tests are divided into three sections: Reading, Comprehension, 
Conversation. The reading test comprises a passage of connected 
text which the candidate is allowed to see beforehand for a given 
number of minutes, and which has been constructed to include 
hazards and pitfalls known to give trouble in this language-area. The 
examiner’s mark-sheet for each pupil carries a list of the words 
containing the particular points which have been selected for per- 
formance testing. As the candidate reads the passage, the examiner. 
follows this list by eye and notes in each case whether the point was 
adequately performed or not. An extract from one of the tests will 
show what it involved: 

Mr Brown looked up from the Sunday newspaper he was reading. 

‘Just listen to this,’ he said, beginning to read aloud. 

From within this passage the examiner will be looking at certain 
words, for specific reasons, and the mark-sheet reminds him of the 
words, the reasons he is looking at them, and the sequence in which 
they come: 


1. Mr Brown (A nasalized diphthong with no final consonant 
is not acceptable). 

2. from the (Weak forms; use of 8). 

3. newspaper (Stress on first syllable). 

4. he was (Weak forms; use of z). 

5. listen (Not a long, close vowel; s not z; no t). 

6. beginning (Appropriate vowels; use of n). 


Because he knows the passage in advance and has the points listed 
on each individual mark-sheet, the examiner can quickly mark against 
each point an indication of ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. Errors in parts of the 
passage not selected for inclusion in the special word-list are ignored 
on the grounds that most important features will be covered some- 
where in the passage; if the candidate has systematic difficulty with a 
particular point (for example, if he habitually uses an English d in 
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place of word-initial 5) it is likely that he will do so on each occasion 
this point occurs in the passage; the fault will then be picked up at 
the place or places where this point is marked for the examiner's 
attention. The passage is read twice. On the first reading the examiner 
is listening for (let us say) the appropriate segmental phonemes, for 
stress, absence of nasalization, and some other features. On the 
second reading he is concentrating solely on the intonation of a 
number of particular intonation groups. The passage is constructed 
as far as possible to give crucial and unambiguous intonation 
patterns at the places selected. A set of possible variants which will 
be acceptable are agreed between the examiners beforehand; other 
patterns are marked ‘wrong’. In the past, intonation has accounted 
for between 20 and 25 per cent of the total marks. Once the passage 
has been read twice, this part of the test is complete. No questions 
are asked about the content of the passage. 

Next comes the Comprehension Test. This consists of batteries of 
questions grouped in a small number of types. Each candidate is 
asked one question of each type, but because of the size of the 
batteries successive candidates will always receive different sets of 
questions. The questions themselves involve the use by the candidate 
of simple arithmetical knowledge, and the command of simple 
grammatical constructions, as well as comprehension of the question 
as spoken at a normal speed of utterance. In this respect the test 
resembles normal discourse, and indeed, it is difficult to avoid the 
inclusion of factors other than purely phonetic or phonemic ones in 
a test of this kind. Here are some examples of different types of 
question, preceded in each case by the standard phrases used by the 
examiner to introduce the questions to the candidate: 


i. I am going to read you a sentence, and then ask you a question 
about it. 
They would have built a hospital if they had known how 
much it was going to be needed. 
Did they build a hospital? 


I am going to ask you an easy question. 

If today is Monday the fourteenth, what was the day before 

yesterday ? 
The examiner presents a card to the candidate on which four 
words are written, numbered 1-4, thus: 

1 hat 2 hard 3 had 4 heart 

He allows the candidate to study the card for four seconds, then, 
with the card still visible to the candidate to check up if he 
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wishes, the examiner says, ‘Give me the number of the word 
you hear me say’. Then he says one of the words, e.g. hard. 


iv. Iam going to read a sentence in two different ways, and ask you 
the meaning. 
He seems to know. (With unemphatic falling intonation) 
He seems to know. (With emphatic fall-rise intonation) 


The common characteristic of the various types of question quoted 
above, and of the other types used, is that the candidate must 
respond in a particular way to spoken stimuli if he is to gain a mark. 
The questions of different types test different aspects of comprehen- 
sion, and in practice it is found that they sort out differences of 
ability in quite an effective way. 

Finally comes a Conversation Test, in which ‘The examiner will 
look for fluency, accuracy and a good vocabulary’. This part of the 
test is left entirely to the discretion of the examiner, who may choose 
any topic for conversation. It is perhaps the least satisfactory section 
of the Tests. Statistical examination of the marks gained in the test 
as a whole, compared with the marks gained in the Conversation 
section, will help to decide whether this section in fact contributes 
anything to the test. 

Partly because the administration of the test is so simple, the 
training of suitable people as examiners is a rapid affair, compared 
with the years of experience required for the training of reliable 
examiners for the old-style oral test. The chief qualifications for an 
examiner are: a good ear, some training in phonetics, willingness to 
follow the procedure rigidly, and of course the possession of either 
Educated West African Pronunciation or R.P. as his own accent. The 
corps of examiners includes a growing number of African graduates 
and teachers. 

The training of examiners and their preparation for holding the 
tests in a particular year consist of three main stages. First there is a 
preliminary meeting at which the examiners are introduced to the 
test about to be conducted. They work through the test in close 
detail, learning from Mrs McCallien or one of her Chief Examiners 
exactly why each piece of material has been selected, what it is hoped 
to test, what alternative versions the candidates may be predicted to 
use, and what marks are appropriate. By the end of the meeting the 
examiners are thoroughly familiar with the content of the test, the 
sequence in which the items occur, and the standard phrases used to 
introduce the various parts of the test. After this, a new examiner is 
paired with one who is experienced and they examine a number of 
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candidates together. If the new examiner’s marking is close to that of 
his more experienced colleague he will be allowed to examine on his 
own, but the Chief Examiner checks the marking figures of each 
examiner as they come in. Any unexplained divergences from the 
expected statistical pattern are investigated, in case an individual 
examiner has suddenly started to depart from the marking-scheme 
laid down in the briefing. An examiner can test up to twenty-five 
candidates in a day; above that number many individuals begin to 
find their discriminations becoming weaker and their auditory 
attention wandering. 

The new test evolved out of the special educational conditions of the 
region. But these conditions exist, with few differences, in other parts 
of the world. The question arises whether the McCallien’Tests could 
be used, or adapted for use, elsewhere than in West Africa. I am sure 
the answer is that they could be adapted, and that the degree of 
change required would be very slight in many cases. For example, the 
existing tests could almost certainly be used in East and Central 
Africa with practically no need for change; for India or Pakistan, or 
for South America, it would be a matter of constructing the material 
around a different bi-lingual comparison. The essential point is that 
the present tests were constructed round certain principles. Since 
they work well in practice, it is the detailed material that needs to be 
modified for different areas, rather than the principles. 

In the past five years the importance of testing techniques has 
come to be realized on both sides of the Atlantic. Perhaps the best- 
known tests of an objective nature are the Lado Tests. These are 
already in use in various parts of the world, notably in the Caribbean 
and in South-East Asia. The Lado Tests are very different from the 
McCallien Tests: each has virtues that the other lacks. They were 
evolved independently of each other and in no sense compete for 
customers. All the same, it would be an interesting experiment to 
compare the two tests directly on the same population. Such an 
experiment could not be carried out at present since the Lado Tests 
deal exclusively with American pronunciation, while the McCallien 
Tests are the only ones to deal with British and British-based forms 
of speech. Perhaps by the end of the next decade there will be available 
tests that combine the main features of the McCallien and the Lado 
Tests, and can be simply converted between different target forms of 
English accent. 
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We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1. P. Edwards writes from Sierra Leone: In ‘The Milk of Paradise’, published in 
the January-March number, Mr Paikeday recognizes the danger of setting 
literary texts for study which are remote from the student’s life, and insists on the 
need for plenty of reading of modern English prose by overseas students. His 
argument, thus far, is reasonable, but I should like to question his conclusions. 
I was surprised that anyone should have to teach such a syllabus—the poems 
mentioned were ‘Kubla Khan’, Dryden’s ‘Song for St Cecilia’s Day’, Shelley’s 
‘Skylark’ and Eliot’s ‘The Hollow Men’—in a college whose students are clearly 
untrained to read it. It was still more surprising that, instead of attacking the 
syllabus and offering constructive suggestions as to what English poetry might be 
read by his students, Mr Paikeday should make what seemed to me an ill-con- 
sidered and self-contradictory assault upon the teaching of almost all English 
verse overseas—‘ the myriad-minded Shakespeare, who is a study to himself’ was 
the only named exception. 

His argument is that Indian students, even Arts undergraduates, cannot 
appreciate most English verse, and so should not be taught it. There seems to be 
some doubt in his mind as to whether Shakespeare is a poet or a dramatist— 
that the two might overlap is not mentioned—and there are other confusions. 
Mr Paikeday admits that poetry can create ‘a well balanced personality and a 
sane mind’ and later that ‘there are, in English as in every other literature, 
subjects and themes of world-wide interest treated in plain language of direct 
communication’ which might well be studied, and he suggests as the greatest of 
these the plays of Shakespeare. But is Shakespeare so easy to read that overseas 
students need no grounding in the skills of the poet as a preliminary study? Mr 
Paikeday rightly condemns ‘the mere squeezing out of the substance, story or 
ideas of a narrative poem, or the study of character in a dramatic piece’, but if 
he is to teach Shakespeare to students whose English is mediocre and who have 
read little or no English verse, he must either do the very thing he condemns, or 
else admit what he denies elsewhere, that the student can, without training, 
understand the subtleties of English verse at its finest. If he is prepared to allow 
Shakespeare into his students’ reading, then he must also allow that kind of poetry 
which he admits can be read with pleasure and profit by overseas students, 
‘themes of world-wide interest treated in plain language of direct communication’. 
I should like, had I more space, to make suggestions as to what such a syllabus 
might include—I have in fact done something of the sort in an article in The 
West African Journal of Education of February 1960—and poems like Words- 
worth’s ‘Michael’, some of Browning’s dramatic monologues or Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales’ in the Coghill version, and above all, the Ballads, strike me 
at once as being suitable for study. 

Again, Mr Paikeday seems far too worried about that Skylark. Does it matter 
very much whether or not the student has seen a skylark or heard the west wind 
as long as the poetry is near enough to him in other ways to lead him beyond the 
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object itself in order to understand the poet’s response to it? If the student hasn’t 
seen white hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine, and this bothers him, then perhaps 
he could read about something which he has experienced, just as a start; say, 
hibiscus flowers, a snake or a bat or a baby tortoise or a mosquito or figs or 
revolutionaries. D. H. Lawrence has written about all of these, and I daresay 
Mr Paikeday’s students have had acquaintance with some of them. I remember 
reading the poem on hibiscus and salvia flowers long before I ever saw a hibiscus, 
but with the help of a good poet even a schoolboy’s imagination can sometimes 
make the leap to an ‘alien shore’. Should Blake’s * Tiger’ be taught only in India? 
And in Shelley’s poem, does the skylark as a skylark matter very much? The 
English schoolboy who has never seen a dangerous wild animal can understand 
in his imagination what the tiger represents, just as the Indian boy who has never 
seen a skylark can understand the symbol of escape in the ecstatic flight and song 
of an otherwise insignificant bird. 

In fact, far more important than the problem of subject—in Mr Paikeday’s 
article something of a red herring—is that of language. And I wonder whether 
we have the right to expect of our students such sophisticated responses to the 
subtleties of diction, metre and image as Mr Paikeday demands of them? Could 
we expect these responses of most native-English Science and Arts undergraduates ? 
We must not be over-ambitious of our students’ beginnings and force responses 
which cannot be other than false. If we can interest our younger students enough 
to persuade them to read further we shall not have done too badly as a beginning. 
Mr Paikeday writes of how his students failed to recognize in the opening of 
‘Kubla Khan’ the perfect modulation of vowel and consonant sounds, the 
KANDSLR-chord of music in the first stanza, but how much more helpful 
might have been some work on spoken English allied to the reading of the kind 
of poetry that Mr Paikeday has approved of. 

Since, then, Mr Paikeday admits that the study of English poetry can be 
valuable, even for the student with imperfect English and little knowledge of 
English conditions, his article might have been more constructive than it is. 
Though he thinks Shakespeare suitable for such study, even desirable, he offers 
no indication of how the student’s reading of English verse can be raised to a 
level at which the full appreciation of Shakespeare’s powers which Mr Paikeday 
demands might become possible. What seems to be needed is an anthology of 
plain and powerful verse, its content likely to be relevant, though not necessarily 
directly or completely so, to the student reader’s life; and its language not over- 
complex, but capable of revealing to the reader something of the range of feeling 
and thought of which English poetry is capable. The poems might be used to 
illustrate the technique of the poet, to explain metre and rhyme, for example, at 
a level which the student can understand, and to develop, in combination with 
studies in English prose, a feeling for the language which need not hinder and 
may well take the student beyond commercial English. 


2. L. A. Hill writes from India: Dr West’s arguments in E.L.T., XIV, 1., about 
the best age to begin language study have unfortunately not set my doubts at 
rest, because we do not seem to mean the same thing by language learning. 

If a mathematician were to claim that arithmetic meant only differential 
calculus, and then prove by research that adults have a better aptitude for 
differential calculus than young children, this would not justify us in stopping 
teaching arithmetic to young children. If a group of young children and a group 
of adults or older children are both given any test to perform which is more suited 
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to the abilities of the adults or older children it is a foregone conclusion that the 
latter will come out on top. It does not need research to prove it. But this proves 
nothing except that the test was better suited to the abilities of the one group 
than to those of the other. 

If by language learning we mean the sort of thing that used to pass for such 
when I was at my preparatory school many years ago—learning grammatical 
rules, paradigms and word-lists, doing translations and deciphering reading texts 
bristling with words and structures which had not yet been properly taught— 
then of course adults or older pupils will beat the younger ones at it. But can 
that really be considered language learning in this day and age? 

Similarly, if we assume that language learning means learning words, we shall 
not expect the young child to do as well at it as his older brothers. But surely that 
myth was exploded when the Vocabulary Selection era came to an end. 

Furthermore, if we equate language learning ability with ability to do intelli- 
gence tests, it is obvious that the former will increase with the latter. But what has 
real language learning got to do with intelligence in any case? Even quite unintelli- 
gent children learn their mother-tongue, provided they are not complete idiots. 

I am much more impressed by a paper I was recently sent from America, in 
which it was stated that, at a conference on ‘Childhood and Second Language 
Learning’ held in May 1956 by the Modern Language Association of America, the 
consensus of opinion of leading educationists, language teachers and pyschologists 
was: 

‘The optimum age for beginning the continuous learning of a second language 
seems to fall within the span of ages 4 through 8, with superior performance 
to be anticipated at ages 8, 9 and 10. In this early period the brain seems to 
have the greatest plasticity and specialized capacity needed for acquiring speech. 

‘The specialized capacity includes the ability to mimic accurately the stream 
of speech (sounds, rhythm, intonation, stress, etc.) and to learn and manipulate 
language patterns easily. Support for the conviction that the brain has greater 
plasticity for speech learning during the first decade of life comes from the fact 
that, in cases of gross destruction of the cerebral speech areas, return of 
normal speech occurs much more rapidly and more completely than at a 
later age.” 


3. Mr D. H. Spencer writes from Bombay: I expect German readers will write 
in to tell you that the pronunciation of the German word ‘zwo’—if one tries to 
indicate it by using the phonetic symbols for English, which appears to be the 
case here—is not tsvo: but tsvou (E.L.7., XIV, 3, Question Box). By using tsvo: 
you invite comparison with fo: and fo:ti in the same paragraph, which is mis- 
leading. ‘Zwo’ is in fairly general use, and is not strictly comparable to words 
such as faif and naina for 5 and 9 respectively, which are reserved exclusively 
for telephonic and radio communication. 

I am doubtful about your assertion, in the same Question Box, that ‘the 
abbreviation MS. is pronounced as the full word ‘“‘manuscript”’. I have been 
saying an em es myself quite happily, without raising any eyebrows. Obviously it 
doesn’t come into the same category as your other examples, since the letters 
are not the initials of two separate words, so I presume two forces are at work: the 
power of analogy and the desire—natural in English—to shorten polysyllabic 
words. I think that the principle you suggest as to whether to write a M.P. or 
an M.P. is awkward in this respect: that most people, although not reading aloud, 
still articulate the words to themselves, say them in their minds as it were, without 
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moving their speech organs. And the instinct then is to read what you see, not to 
complete the abbreviation. For this reason a MS. does not seem to me quite 
natural and I would always write an MS. etc. It would be interesting to know 
what other native speakers think on this point. 


[Dr Wood replies: I had always regarded the pronunciation an em es as some- 
thing of a vulgarism, though if Mr Spencer pronounces it that way there are 
probably other speakers of Standard English who do so, and I may be wrong. 
I have looked up various reference books and I can find no ruling on the matter, 
though Treble and Vallins’s A.B.C. of English Usage (O.U.P., 1936), under the 
heading Manuscript, says ‘Write a MS., not an MS.’, which seems to suggest 
that the full word is pronounced. 

As to the general principle which I suggested, it is supported by Eric Partridge 
(Usage and Abusage), Margaret Nicholson (A Dictionary of American-English 
Usage, based upon Fowler’s M.E.U.) and Michael West and P. F. Kimber (A 
Deskbook of Correct English); and actually, I think, Mr Spencer’s own example 
supports it. I agree with Mr Spencer that ‘most people, although not reading 
aloud, still articulate the words to themselves, say them in their minds, as it 
were’, though I think it might be better to substitute ‘the sounds’ for ‘the words’, 
as that would include also the names of the individual letters where it is those 
that are pronounced. (To retain the words might suggest that a person reading 
silently always ‘articulates’ the full words for which the letters stand, that, for 
instance, when he sees in print a W.E.A. class he ‘articulates’ a Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association class, which almost certainly is not true, and which was presum- 
ably not Mr Spencer’s intention). But though, with this slight modification, I 
concede Mr Spencer his first point, I cannot agree with the next step of his 
argument—that ‘the instinct then is to read what you see, not to complete the 
abbreviation’. This is only partly true in actual silent reading, and during the 
process of writing (which is what we are primarily concerned with here) you see 
nothing, except in your mind’s eye, until after you have written it. It would, I 
think, be truer to say that the tendency is to hear, in your mind, what you would 
pronounce if you saw the letters in print and read them aloud within the context 
of the sentence you are engaged in writing (this last clause is important, because 
the same person’s practice might vary according to the context in which the 
letters occur), and to use a or an accordingly. Mr Spencer writes an MS. because 
when he sees the letters MS. he pronounces em es. I see just the same combination 
of letters as Mr Spencer does, but I write a MS. because I pronounce them as if 
they were the full word manuscript. Each of us, therefore, according to our own 
method of pronunciation, is following out the suggestion given in the answer to 
the original question. 

There is, I admit, a difficulty involved, though not quite the one suggested by 
Mr Spencer. It is this. Ideally, no doubt, we should have the reader in mind, and 
the way he will read the letters in question. The natural tendency is to assume 
that he will read them as we do, but that this may not always be so is shown by 
the difference of opinion between Mr Spencer and myself over the reading of the 
abbreviation MS.] 
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We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION. In Fries (Structure, p. 256) I find the sentence * Talking aims to produce 
results, to elicit the co-operative responses of others’, and in The Listener of 5 
May 1960 (p. 795), in an article on Freud, ‘He aimed to do more than watch’. 
Is the infinitive gradually replacing the gerund after aim, or is there some difference 
between the two which I have failed to see? 


ANSWER. Until recently British English insisted upon aim at doing something, but 
in America aim to do has long been accepted as idiomatic. (See Margaret Nichol- 
son, A Dictionary of American-English Usage, under aim.) There is no difference 
of meaning. Over the last few years, no doubt through American influence, the 
construction with the infinitive instead of the gerund has begun to appear in both 
speech and writing in Britain, and its use is increasing. Before long it will probably 
have to be accepted, but at present many English people regard it as a solecism. 
(F. T. Wood) 


QUESTION. In ‘Question Box’ in E.L.T., XII, 3, p. 103, in the course of explaining 
the expression ‘ Baines Professor of English’, you state that ‘in British universities 
many chairs bear the name of the person who endowed them or to commemorate 
whom they were founded’. I should say there is a preposition missing in front 
of whom. Am I right in this supposition? Do the following bear any close 
resemblance to the sentence quoted above? (i) ‘Tell me in sadness whom she is 
you love’ (Shakespeare), (ii) ‘We feed children whom we think are hungry’ 
(Jespersen). 


ANSWER. The sentence you quote from E.L.7. might perhaps have been clearer if 
expressed rather differently (e.g. whom they were founded to commemorate), but 
no preposition is missing. Whom is the object of commemorate. Compare ‘To 
commemorate him a chair was founded’. Converted to a relative clause this 
becomes ‘. . . to commemorate whom a chair was founded’. 

The other two sentences you give are of a different type, for strictly speaking 
whom is incorrect in both of them. It should be the nominative who. In the first 
it is the complement of is (the direct form of the question would be ‘Who is she 
you love?’), and in the second the subject of are, not the object of think (cf. We 
think they are hungry). (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. In Jackson’s The Union Jack in the World \ have come across the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Bismarck called a conference at Berlin in 1884 and West Africa 
was peacefully partitioned between four powers.’ Grammar books say that 
between can be used only for two things or persons, and that for more than two 
among is the correct preposition. Then why is between used in this sentence? 
Could you please give me some information on the correct use of between and 
among? 

ANSWER. The statement that between is used only where two things or persons 
are concerned, and that among must be used for more than two, is one of those 
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‘rules’ which prescriptive grammarians are so fond of laying down regardless of 
actual practice. Between is no longer confined to two, and it is doubtful whether 
it has been for a good many years. Wyld’s Universal English Dictionary (originally 
published in 1932) gives the illustrative sentence, ‘The money was divided equally 
between the crew’. In conveying a piece of confidential information we may quite 
well say, ‘This is strictly between ourselves’, even if ourselves denotes three or 
four persons. You may be interested in an article ‘Between and Among: An 
Attempt at an Explanation’, by A. Bolbjerg, in English Studies (Amsterdam), 
Vol. XXX, No. 4, August 1949. The author of this article quotes a number of 
instances, from well-known English writers, of between used for more than two 
persons or things. 

Where distribution is concerned it is perhaps better to use among if there are 
more than two involved, but between is also possible; and there are cases where 
between must be used to the exclusion of among: e.g. constant conflicts between 
employers, workers and trade union officials. lf among were used in such a sentence 
it would suggest that the conflicts were within each group, not that the three 
groups were in conflict with each other. Again, between is necessary when the 
idea to be expressed is that of co-operation or aggregation rather than of dis- 
tribution: e.g. The three men managed to lift the box beween them (i.e. all lifting 
together). Among could not possibly be used here. Between them the opponents 
of the Government brought about the defeat of the Bill (i.e. all working together to 
that end). (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. ‘This is our solution—a new and different one—murder-boarded by 
some pretty hard-headed professionals.’ This sentence is copied from a paper by 
an American general. Its purpose is to introduce some plan or suggestion which 
the general is to expound to his audience. I cannot understand the meaning of 
murder-boarded. Could you please explain it? 


ANSWER. The American Thesaurus of Slang, edited by Berrey and Van Den Bark 
(1954), under Section 869.4, gives the noun murder board as U.S. Forces slang 
for the selection board for officer candidates in the Wac (Women’s Army Corps). 
Such a board would no doubt go very thoroughly into the character and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates, and there would possbily be a feeling on the part of the 
candidates themselves that it was out to find some ground on which to reject 
them if it possibly could—hence the name applied to it. So when the general said 
his plan had been murder-boarded he probably meant that it had been subjected 
to very close scrutiny by the ‘hard-headed professionals’ and they had been 
unable to find any flaw in it or any ground on which to condemn it. (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. In E.L.T., X, 2, p. 76 there is an answer to a question concerning a 
dictionary of synonyms. No mention is made of Webster’s. Does this mean that 
you cannot recommend this? If so, what are its shortcomings? 


ANSWER. As the present writer was not responsible for the answer given in Vol. 
X, No. 2, he cannot say why no specific mention was made of Webster’s work, 
or what objections (if any) the author of Question Box at that time (Mr A. S. 
Hornby) might have had to it. It was no doubt one of the ‘ various books of this 
kind’ referred to in the earlier part of the answer. It seems a fairly good one of 
its kind, but in using it one should always remember that it is an American 
publication. This is not said in condemnation of it, or to suggest that it is in any 
way inferior to others, but certain of the terms given in it would not be accepted 
in British English. (F.T.W.) 
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QUESTION. ‘ You should ask the man washing his car over there. He’ll know.’ Is 
this a correct use of the present participle, and if so, is there a difference of some 
kind between the present participle used thus, and the relative clause? 


ANSWER. The sentence you quote is perfectly idiomatic, and could be matched 
with many others of the same kind, e.g. Anyone throwing litter in the street will 
be prosecuted. 

The question you put is perhaps best approached by considering the two 
sentences We saw a man washing his car and We saw a man who was washing his 
car. In the latter the speaker is merely concerned to say that they saw a man; 
that the man was engaged in a certain activity is a purely subordinate fact about 
him. In the former, on the other hand, it was a whole situation that they saw— 
a man engaged in doing something—and the emphasis is on the activity rather 
than on the person who was performing it. That is why we should ask, ‘ Have 
you seen a woman carrying a baby in her arms pass this way?’ (not who was carrying 
a baby etc.); the baby in arms is the important thing for purposes of identification. 
It is true that in the case you quote the ultimate purpose is to direct the inquirer’s 
attention to the man, since it is the man, not the activity or the car that he must 
ask; but the speaker probably uses the form that he does (the plain participle 
instead of a relative clause) because, glancing across the road, he takes in the whole 
situation that meets his eye (i.e. he sees not merely a man, but an activity going 
on), and, of course, the inquirer, as he looks across in his turn, will also notice 
the situation as a whole (a car being washed) before he identifies the man. We 
may, I think, say that the participle directs attention to a situation or an activity, 
the relative clause to the person who is involved in the situation or is performing 
the activity. (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. In the Question Box in E.L.T., XII, 1, p. 27, you explain ‘the first leg 
of a trip round the world’ as meaning ‘the first stage, or stopping-place’, and 
suggest that it is connected with the idea of a person taking a stride. You then say 
that this is a recent use of the word in English. But I find in The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary, p. 1125, under leg Il, 7. b., ‘A run made in a single tack’, 
the earliest use being dated 1867. In view of this, is not your explanation rather 
beside the point? 


ANSWER. The modern use of the word is undoubtedly an extension of that which 
you quote from the Oxford Dictionary; but until recent years it seems to have 
been used strictly in the sense in which the Oxford Dictionary defines it, and to 
have been confined to nautical language. Now it is applied (especially by journa- 
lists) to a journey of any kind (by land, sea or air), and even to sporting events. 
It was, I think, this more recent use that the author of the sentence in the original 
question had in mind: hence the description of it as ‘a recent use of the word’. 
It does not, I think, seem unreasonable to suggest that even the earlier (nautical) 
sense was derived from the idea of a person taking a stride. (F.T.W.) 


QuESTION. A few days ago I came across the following in the Daily Telegraph: 
“Some new houses, the walls of which are in stone . . .. Would it not be more 
correct to say ‘of stone’? 


ANSWER. ‘ Of stone’ is certainly more usual, but ‘in stone’ is not incorrect. It is 
quite normal to speak of ‘a dining room suite in light oak’, and we may say that 
a garment is made ‘in silk, rayon or nylon’. Jn seems to be used when the purpose 
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is to draw attention specially to the material: e.g. a statue in bronze, in marble 
etc. There is, too, I think, another difference. Of is what we may call ‘analytical’: 
it merely specifies the material, or materials, of which a thing is composed, e.g. 
a dressing-gown made of silk, a dining suite of oak. In suggests something about 
the appearance of the thing in virtue of the material, just as we say ‘the walls 
were done in cream, the woodwork in light blue etc’. A cabinet maker probably 
thinks of the suite he is making as being made of oak, and so does anyone who 
examines it, but it is advertised as being made ‘in oak’ because the prospective 
buyer is interested primarily in the way it will look in his dining room. So, we 
might suggest, the writer of the article in the Daily Telegraph had been struck by 
the appearance that the stone walls gave the house. Had he meant to recommend 
them for their strength or durability, he would, I think, have said they were of 
stone. (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. Could you point out briefly the difference of meaning between there 
is and it is, and make clear the differences of usage? 

ANSWER. It is really impossible to answer this question briefly; even to treat of 
the essential points would require quite a long essay, but you might find useful 
to you an article on ‘The Unstressed There’, by C. Maxwell Churchward, in 
E.L.T., XI, 1 (Oct.-Dec., 1956) and another by the same author on ‘Structural 
Uses of Jt’ in E.L.T., XIII, 3 (Apr.-June, 1959). Both there is and it is are also 
dealt with in most of the standard textbooks; e.g. W. Stannard Allen’s Living 
English Structure, A. S. Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, 
Jespersen’s Essentials of English Grammar, and R. W. Zandvoort’s A Handbook 
of English Grammar. 

Broadly speaking, there is denotes either (a) the existence of a situation (There 
is someone at the door, There is nothing to be gained by waiting), or (b) an occurrence 
(There was a loud explosion, There was a thunderstorm last night), or (c) a mere 
statement of fact (There are twelve pence in a shilling). 

Almost all the uses of there is/are can be grouped under one or other of these 
heads, though some may be felt to be on the borderline between two of them. 
Generally speaking, the effect of using there is is to relegate what otherwise 
would be the subject, to a position where it appears (and often is felt) to be a 
complement, and so to give it more prominence. We are led up to it as a kind of 
climax, there having a sort of ‘soft-pedalling’ effect at the beginning. 

The it is with which you are concerned is, one presumes, that in which the 
pronoun is often referred to (though not very accurately) as ‘introductory’, or 
‘anticipatory’ it. Here we have five main uses. (i) It may anticipate, and stand in 
apposition to, an infinitive, a gerund or a clause that comes later in the sentence: 
It is wrong to steal, It’s no use crying over spilt milk, It is a pity that you cannot 
come. (ii) It may refer to natural phenomena or to a prevailing condition of which 
one is aware: It is raining, It is very warm today, It is rather gloomy with the 
curtains drawn. (iii) It may denote distance or time: It is six o'clock, It is two years 
since I saw her, It’s a long way to Tipperary. (iv) It may be used to provide a 
subject when the real subject has been made into a complement, in order to give 
it emphasis or prominence: e.g. It is the church garden-party on Saturday, It is 
my birthday tomorrow. We could say The church garden-party is on Saturday, My 
birthday is tomorrow, but that would merely be answering the question (actual or 
assumed), When is the church garden-party? When is your birthday? It is the 
church garden-party on Saturday, It is my birthday tomorrow tell us that ‘Saturday’ 
and ‘tomorrow’ have a special interest for the speaker—and why. (v) And finally 
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there is what Dr Churchward, in the article referred to above, calls the ‘dis- 
criminative use’, exemplified in such a sentence as It is the daring of the fellow 
that amazes me, where the introductory it is qualified by a relative clause which 
comes later in the sentence. We might have said The daring of the fellow amazes me, 
which would have been a plain, unemphatic statement, and would not have 
excluded our being amazed by other attributes also. But when we say It is the daring 
etc. we single out this attribute from others, and so give it special stress. This is 
clearly brought out in J. J. Bell’s one-act play Thread O’ Scarlet, where one of 
the village characters, discussing a recent murder trial, says, ‘It was the muffler 
did for him; though there was other evidence’, and (from the same play) in the 
landlord’s remark concerning a drunken fellow Breen, ‘’Tis his head, not his legs, 
that takes it all’. 

It, being a pronoun, is more definite than there, which, despite its use as a 
subject still retains a vague adverbial sense. Jt fixes our interest at the very 
beginning; there tends to defer it. We have, however, an interesting case where 
the two begin to merge into each other in Browning’s Jt was roses, roses all the 
way, and the comparable sentence Inside the hall it was a hubbub of voices. We 
could equally well say There were roses, there was a hubbub of voices, but the 
effect would be different. There was/were merely denotes the existence of the thing 
in question; it was presents it as a distinguishing characteristic, and so renders it 
descriptive. (F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. The stress in ‘we were fifteen boys’ lies on ‘fif-’. And in ‘we were 
fifteen’? Is fifteen stressed either fif-teen or fifteen? 


ANSWER. A number of English words are potentially double-stressed. Those con- 
sisting of two syllables often drop one stress or the other ‘under the influence of 
sentence rhythm’, which in practice means that if a strong stress in a neighbouring 
word comes very near to the ‘double-stressed’ word, the latter tends to drop the 
stress nearest to the stress in the neighbouring word, i.e. the first of its stresses if 
the other strongly stressed word precedes, and the second of its stresses if the other 
strongly stressed word follows. Thus ‘fifteen’ in isolation is 'fif'tizn. But ‘we were 
fifteen boys’ would be said without the stress on -feen, because a strong stress on 
boys (presumably) follows closely. Now in the sentence ‘we were fifteen’ there is 
no following word, so -teen will necessarily be stressed. But the stress on fif- is 
optional here, because the preceding word were is presumed not to be stressed. 
(If the emphatic form ‘we were fifteen’ were spoken—contradicting the statement 
‘you were not fifteen’, then naturally were would be strongly or extra strongly 
stressed, and fifteen—a repeated word—would not be strongly stressed at all, 
on either of its syllables. In this case, the intonation pattern would have the 
characteristic high fall of contrast emphasis on were, and the rest of the sentence 
would be low in pitch.) 

The optional stress on fif- mentioned above would depend rather on meaning, 
that is, on the wider context. Thus, for instance, a perfunctory remark about 
myself and a friend when young could well be uttered with only single stress on 
fifteen, namely ‘we were fifteen’. But fifteen would be more likely to be given 
double stress where the context showed the word to have a certain degree of 
importance, almost emphasis, as in the context of wishing to say ‘as many as 
fifteen’, e.g. we were '‘fif'teen (to tea). 

Notice that double-stressed words also drop one of the stresses when it is 
desired to bring into prominence one part of the word, and to contrast that with 
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some other word. Thus, in counting one says fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, empha- 
sizing the part of the word that alters. But it would be quite un-English to say any 
one of the above words by itself without a stress on the -teen. Conversely, to 
emphasize fifteen in contrast to fifty, the -teen alone would be stressed. (How 
would one stress fifty in contrast to fifteen? Some English people might actually 
say fifty fif''ti—notice that fifty is not a double-stressed word at all. Other people 
might feel that this ‘goes against the grain’—since the vowel -i is never strongly 
stressed in final position in English words, and so this pronunciation would do 
violence to normal phonetic structure. These people would probably simply give 
extra strong stress to the first syllable, thus ''fifti.) (P. A. D. MacCarthy) 


QUESTION. I would like to read ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ with my students but 
cannot find the right pronunciation of some of the names. Can you help me with 
the following? 


ANSWER. In choosing an acceptable pronunciation for these, and similar, exotic 
proper names, several considerations may need to be taken into account. First, 
the English phonetic system into which every utterance has to fit; secondly, the 
pronunciation current in the United States (where some of the place-names 
actually exist). The actual native (Indian) pronunciations are of little account, but 
it was of course these that Longfellow was trying to reproduce, though it is clear 
that he was not using a consistent system of transliteration. The metre is of con- 
siderable assistance, since it determines the stress pattern, which in turn influences 
the choice of vowels, in cases where the actual spelling might otherwise be 
ambiguous. Bearing these points in mind, the following pronunciations are 
offered, though very possibly not all speakers of English would use them: 


Wenonah we'nouna: 
Mudjekeewis ,mu:d3i'ki:wis 
Nokomis : nou'koumis 
Mishe-Mokwa : ‘mifi'mokwa: 
Mishe-Nahma : ‘mifi'nazma: 
Gitche Gamee ‘git fi'gazmi: 
Wabun ‘wo:ben or ‘wo:bun 
Shawondasee Jatwon' daisi: 
Wawbeck “wo:bek 

Apukwa a: 
Minnehaha ,minihazha: 
Mondanim mon'da:nim 

Iagoo i' atgu: 
Megissogwon ,Megi sogwon (P.A.D.M.) 


QUESTION. I can see why the present tense is used with since in such sentences as 
It’s five years since I last saw you, or It’s a long time since I was at church, but I 
cannot find an explanation of it in the following sentences: Since this morning, 
France is prouder and stronger (B.B.C. news bulletin, reporting President De 
Gaulle’s speech after the explosion of the nuclear bomb); / sleep a lot sounder 
since I wrote to the London Assurance (Advertisement); Since independence, there 
are certain obvious changes (The Listener, 10 March 1960); J shall have to postpone 
my explanation of why this issue is central to the discussion of . . . since the begin- 
nings of industrialism (The Listener, 14 April 1960). Can you help.me? 
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ANSWER. This question is partly answered in E.L.T., XIV, 1, p. 44. The present 
tense is used instead of the perfect when the present position or situation is stated 
and then traced back to its point of origin: e.g. J feel much better since I gave up 
smoking, She is afraid to go in a car since she had that accident. It has the force of 
an inclusive present, presenting the situation or the fact as it is at the moment of 
speaking, but implying also that it extends back to the given point of time in the 
past and has been continuous since then. This would account for your first two 
examples. In the case of the third, I must confess that I think the perfect tense 
would have been better, since we think of the changes as taking place one after 
another within the period since independence. The situation that exists at the 
moment of speaking (or writing) has not existed continuously over the preceding 
period. It rather looks as though the speaker had changed his mind in the middle 
of his sentence. He starts with Since independence (probably intending to follow 
it up with have been), but then lets his mind jump to the situation as he sees it 
now, reflecting that it is nuuch changed from what it was, and so he uses are. 
Your last example really does not seem to make much sense with either a present 
tense or a perfect. I wonder whether the phrase since the beginnings of industrialism 
really is adverbial, referring to is central, and whether it may not refer to some- 
thing in the words that have been omitted from the quotation: e.g. the discussion 
of wages, of labour conditions, of economic conditions etc. since the beginnings 
of industrialism. The present tense is would then be perfectly idiomatic, for the 
sentence would be of exactly the same pattern as This fact is relevant to the 
consideration of juvenile delinquency since the end of the war. 

(F.T.W.) 


QUESTION. What is the difference in pronunciation between with the pen and with 
pen? 


ANSWER. The sequence of phonemes differs simply by the presence or absence of 
one phoneme—6. Since the difference between the definite article and the 
indefinite article affects the meaning of an English sentence, the sound of the words 
must always be adequately differentiated in speech. So when the Sa is itself 
preceded by 8, as in with the pen wid Sa pen, the fact that it is the definite article 
(and not with a pen wid a pen) is conveyed by prolonging the sound of 6, i.e. by 
holding the tongue in the 6 position long enough for the listener to perceive that 
two (adjacent) 6 phonemes are present. 

Two other interesting phonetic differences result. First, the rhythm of the phrase 
is different: the vowel of the second syllable in wid da pen is of course delayed, 
as compared with wid a pen, but in compensation the vowel of a is relatively 
shorter (as if the speaker were making up for time necessarily lost earlier), giving 
the rhythm "3 d instead of something more like Sd. Secondly, and as a result 
of this shortness, the vowel quality in the da can be closer and more front than 
that in aa. 

The explanation in articulatory terms would be that the body of the tongue 
remains nearer to its previous position—for 6, with the tip forward and raised, 
since there is no time for it to travel further and assume a lower and more 
central position before the next articulation (for p) intervenes. This is a good 
example of differences between allophones of one phoneme. It is also an example 
of when ‘the phonetic context’ (which determines the occurrence of allophones) 
includes more than just the nature of adjacent phonemes, these being the same 
in both phrases. 
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The answer to the question whether the difference in vowel quality between the 
above allophones can be heard depends of course on who is speaking—and on 
who is listening! 

In practice, a teacher would probably do well to draw his pupils’ attention to 
the lengthened 5, and perhaps to the resultant difference in rhythm, but leave 
any vowel differences to occur ‘naturally’, as they would be likely to do. 

(P.A.D.M.) 


QUESTION. Instead of using the word fest, could I use the word interrogation, as we 
do in French, when I mean a dictation, translation, or other short exercise inten- 
ded to test the pupils’ knowledge of something they have learned and to serve 
as a means of awarding marks? Is there no other expression to translate coter? 


ANSWER. Interrogation is not used in this sense in English; the only word (both as 
noun and verb) is test. Interrogation is used for a rather lengthy questioning of a 
person by the police, customs officials, etc., with the object of eliciting informa- 
tion on some matter under investigation. (F.T.W.) 


Reviews 


AFRICAN PASSAGES FOR PRECIS AND COMPREHENSION. 
C. E. Nuttall and J. D. Turner. 128 pp. U.L.P. 1959. 5s. 9d. 


Discussion on the importance of a known background in language material is 
endless, and the views of the opposing factions are well known. Here is a book 
that accepts the importance of a known background so that the students who use 
the book can concentrate ‘on understanding and enjoying’. This set apart, the 
book’s greatest virtue, designed as it is for the older, maturer student, is that it 
assembles passages from ‘current’ writing in the main, such as Asamoa’s The 
Problem of Language in Education in the Gold Coast (1955), Fage’s History of 
West Africa, and Elspeth Huxley’s Four Guineas. Controversy is not avoided and 
apart from written exercises many of the passages challenge discussion. The book 
too has practical virtues, for the authors have tried to grade their passages in 
order of difficulty. The questions on each passage are generally of the kind that 
prompts thinking about the text. This is a good workmanlike book, well produced 
and well printed. 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH—A Course for Secondary Schools. D. H. 
Howe and G. de P. Bambridge. O.U.P. 1959. Bk. 1: xi+-260 pp., 
6s.; Teacher’s Book: xvi+61 pp., 4s. 


This course, which is designed for secondary school pupils who presumably 
know a certain amount of English already, provides food for thought as to the 
real needs of boys and giris learning English in secondary schools. If the pupils 
have already mastered the basic elements of the language, one of the main needs, 
we may be quite sure, is copious reading material. It is through reading that the 
pupils will get their wider experience of the language, including the vocabulary 
which they should now be acquiring. 

The reading material in Book 1 is excellent and varied—but there is not nearly 
enough of it for pupils who are continuing their study of English at this level. 
(It may be added that the book is not suitable for secondary school beginners in 
English.) It is to be hoped that in Books 2 and 3 the reading section will be 
considerably lengthened. 

Each passage for reading is followed by questions on vocabulary and on 
‘comprehension’ (a much abused word these days). Then comes a section on 
grammar. 

There is something to be said for advanced secondary pupils studying the 
grammar of the language they have already learned to use, provided that this 
study is intended to give them a better understanding of how the language really 
works. The weakness of the grammar sections in this book is, first, that they 
occur too early in the course and, secondly, that they are based on traditional, 
Latinist grammar, are concerned to a large extent with terminology and snap 
definitions, and impose a set of supposed facts on the pupil instead of showing 
how he may be led to make his own deductions which, in the long run, will be 
of far greater use to him. 

The succeeding sections of each lesson are on composition and punctuation 
and these are good, though the punctuation is somewhat laboured at times. 

Then comes oral work, which is very well set out and which will be of great 
value to both teachers and pupils. One hopes that Books 2 and 3 will emphasize 
stress and intonation, which are of paramount importance for intelligibility with 
the foreign speaker of English. 

The Teacher’s Book contains advice on how to use the textbook and also a 
key to the exercises therein. It is unfortunate that exercises involving synonyms 
should have one-word answers in the key, since teachers will all too readily turn 
down a pupil’s perfectly correct answer in favour of the word given in the key. 


ABSORBING ENGLISH. James Hemming and E. V. Gatenby. 
Longmans. 1958. Bk. 1: 64 pp. + 2 cut-out charts, 3s. 6d.; Bk. 2: 
64 pp. + cut-out clock-face, 3s. 6d. ; Bk. 3: 64 pp., 3s. 6d.; Teacher’s 
Bk.: 160 pp., 5s. 


Sturdy good sense is a characteristic of anything in which Gatenby had a hand, 
and to this Absorbing English, which is meant for beginners, is no exception. 
A great deal of thought has been given to these books and they are admirably 
designed to encourage all sorts of classroom activity. They are profusely and 
attractively illustrated in two colours and the letterpress is clear, though some pages 
seem too overcrowded. The Teacher’s Book contains much practical guidance 
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for those who can and will use it, while the pupils’ books contain attractive 
reading and writing exercises. 

As with so many English textbooks, however, one wonders whether there is 
really enough reading material once Book | has been completed and the pupils 
have learned to read English. Is each book intended to last a year? This is not 
made clear, though experience suggests that in fact teachers will try to stretch 
the material of each book to cover a year’s course, to the detriment of the 
children’s interest in learning a new language. With almost all sets of textbooks 
there is in fact an urgent need for a great deal of supplementary material. 

The language taught in these books has, on the whole, been well chosen, 
although it might have been better graded. Pupils using these books will be 
learning essential English, comprising words and structures which form the basis 
for their future progress in the language. There is no doubt that Absorbing 
English will be a very useful series in the hands of trained teachers who know 
how to make use of classroom activity in the teaching of young beginners. 


BROADCASTING WITH CHILDREN. Kenneth Methold. pp. 128. 
U.L.P. 1959. 9s. 6d. 


The author of this short book has presented a personal account of his experiences 
in using sound-broadcasting techniques in a secondary modern school in England. 
In a very brief introductory chapter he pays tribute to the B.B.C. Schools 
Broadcasts and makes a special plea for stimulating increased appreciation of 
what sound radio has to offer by way of enrichment of our lives. In the following 
chapter he provides descriptions with illustrative material of experiments in 
establishing a School Broadcasting Club and in using a tape recorder to present 
to the school the broadcast programmes worked out by the pupils. The beginning 
and development of the club is described with careful attention to the faults that 
arose and to the technical problems that had to be dealt with. A detailed account 
of a typical monthly programme brings out clearly how much work is involved 
and, by implication, the stimulus provided to pupils in carrying out the work. The 
third chapter describes the experiments that were carried out in the use of 
broadcasting techniques for the teaching of English. The emphasis is upon the 
interesting activity provided. In this respect the last sentence but one of the chapter 
deserves quotation. ‘The aim is to make work in English attractive, real and 
purposeful, and to provide the secondary modern and older primary pupil with 
an end product to his work.’ Chapter four consists of an analysis of the ways in 
which aural aids can be produced with the school and used within the limitations 
of the classroom time-table. The advantages of the scheme are defined, and illus- 
trations of the type of programme possible in different subjects are based upon 
personal experience. The author goes to some trouble to make clear the limitations 
of such activities. A short chapter is given to a discussion of broadcasting as a 
youth-club activity, and in Chapter six, contributed by Mr G. Wigens, the Science 
Master at the school where the experiments were carried out, an account is given 
of the way in which they began with a minimum of equipment and gradually built 
up a studio unit with a sizable variety of professional equipment. Again it is 
worthwhile quoting from the closing paragraph. ‘Although the quantity of 
equipment described is of enormous value to a broadcasting group, much can be 
done with one microphone, one gramophone, and a cheap recorder.’ 

In the final chapter, future developments are briefly discussed. These include 
reference to the possibility of schools building up exchange programmes on an 
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international basis. This, like ali the suggestions made in the book, is based upon 
experience, in this case an exchange made between the Lancastrian School for 
Boys, Chichester and Fatima College, Port of Spain, Trinidad and described 
on Pages 40-46. 

Two points deserve to be stressed. In the first place, all that is described and 
commented upon in this book is the consequence of experience, and illustrative 
evidence is provided in plenty. Secondly, the author fully appreciates that he is 
concerned with broadcasting techniques as an aid to teaching and not as a 
substitute for teaching. In the closing chapter he says: ‘I have attempted to show 
three things: 

(1) that broadcasting has its place among the creative activities available to 

young people; 

(2) that it can perform an important educational function by encouraging 
children to speak and write good prose, and at the same time make English 
work purposeful and enjoyable; 

(3) that it can be an aid to teachers in their efforts to communicate facts and 
make their subjects interesting.’ 

Teachers in secondary schools and training colleges overseas will find this book 
stimulating and could with advantage both to themselves and their pupils adopt 
many of these ideas. 

It should be noted that the script material reproduced in the book was designed 
for and by secondary modern pupils for whom English is the mother tongue. The 
level of achievement is therefore inappropriate where English is a second language 
but the ideas which Mr Methold has developed so successfully could well be 
adapted to language work in very different situations. 


PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING. Hubert J. Byrne. pp. 120, 
illustrated. O.U.P. 1960. 7s. 6d. 


This small book covers a lot of ground. Among the subjects tackled are the 
general aims of teacher-training, the parts played by tutor, textbook, and teaching 
practice in realizing those aims, and the detailed organization both of the training 
college and of the practising and demonstration schools. 

Readers of Mr Byrne’s previous work The Teacher and his Pupils will expect 
something lively and practical. They will not be disappointed. Like the earlier 
book, this sequel reveals an unusual combination of idealism with realism. While 
demanding the very highest standards in motives, character, and in the tiniest 
details, he shows a complete understanding, based upon personal experience, of 
the difficulties facing an over-worked Director of Education, and all his staff, 
right down to the student-teacher trying to make up his notes in a leaky and unlit 
hut, possibly even without a proper exercise book. 

From this readers will gather that again Mr Byrne has written in the first 
instance to help those responsible for organizing and carrying out teacher-training 
in ‘new’ countries where a large and rapid expansion programme is necessary. 
Much of the advice would apply elsewhere, and anyone concerned at any level 
with primary teaching should derive pleasure and profit from it. It is written in 
academic English with no concessions to those unfamiliar with the language, but 
the numerous charts and illustrations make it clear. 

The pictures are witty and help to fix in the memory the ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
ways of doing things. The text, too, abounds in humorous touches such as the 
description of a gloomy students’ common room or of a ‘P.T. period’ in which 
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the teacher turns the children loose with a ball while he gets on with his marking. 

The time-tables, charts, mark schemes and so forth provide a step-by-step 
(one had almost said a ‘ Do-it-yourself’) guide to the organization of teacher- 
training. A telling point is the insistence on practical observation. Students must 
find examples in actual lessons, their own or other people’s, for all textbook 
statements. Similarly, college principals must adapt Mr Byrne’s suggestions to 
the needs of their own students and locality. 

Emphasis is rightly placed on the background against which the training is 
used. It is inadvisable to antagonize headmasters of practising schools, to ‘post’ 
newly trained students as heads over old-fashioned assistants; it is important to 
follow up old students lest they lose heart. Boys who have never handled public 
money or served on committees will learn such work better in college than after 
they take up their teaching responsibilities. 

There are one or two small mistakes—a misprint (‘he’ for ‘be’) on p. 27, the 
word ‘or’ left out on p. 34, and (a pity!) ‘literary’ for ‘literacy’ on p. 112 and 
‘practise’ for ‘ practice’ on p. 118. These are tiny points to be corrected in another 
edition and it is difficult to quarrel with any of the recommendations themselves. 
Some people may feel that the modern trend towards developing native culture, 
at least in the primary school stage, makes it unnecessary to insist on the Western, 
even British, paraphernalia of ‘blazers’, college crests and so forth in order to 
ensure a sense of community, but Mr Byrne evidently knows his students. It is 
a pleasure to recommend this book. 


THE TAPE RECORDER IN THE CLASSROOM. John Weston. 
pp. 43. National Committee for Visual Aids in Education. 1960. 
2s. 6d. [Accompanying Demonstration Tape available from Publi- 
cations Dept., N.C.V.A.E., 33 Queen Anne St., London, W.1., 
37s. 6d.) 


The purpose of this book is to provide a guide to effective technical and imaginative 
use of the tape recorder in the school. In Part One, the author discusses how to 
choose a tape recorder, how to operate it, acoustics and the placing of microphones, 
the choice of microphones and of tapes, and, finally, the care and maintenance 
of machines. The treatment is sufficiently technical to make it possible for the 
layman to follow the terminology of specifications and to comprehend the 
significance of the more important features of the glossy specification sheets and 
supporting literature that the trade so eagerly presents to inquirers. The text is 
accompanied by clear diagrams and photographic illustrations. 

In the second part of the book the techniques and uses of the tape recorder as 
a teaching aid are discussed. Most of the actual teaching suggestions are too 
briefly dealt with to do more than stimulate thinking. Teachers of English will 
find some useful suggestions for use of the tape recorder in diagnostic and 
remedial oral work, and in the teaching of grammar, drama and poetry. On the 
other hand, some of the techniques, e.g., the mechanics of tape editing, are dealt 
with in a concise and detailed manner. The booklet has been supplemented by a 
tape which runs for 45 minutes. It contains excerpts showing the uses of the tape 
recorder in various educational situations, together with long extracts from two 
tapes made by the author ‘which show how the various methods and devices 
mentioned in the booklet and illustrated on the first track of the tape can be 
brought together to form a polished production’. 
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Probably many of the ideas could be adapted for use in teaching English as a 
foreign language, but the level of competence assumed by Mr Weston does demand 
a rare degree of enthusiasm and of craftsmanship. The examples of children’s 
achievement are appropriate to those speaking the mother tongue and could be 
reached only after years of study of a second language. 


READING AND REASONING. J. V. Skinner. 112 pp. O.U.P. 1960. 
Cloth 6s. 6d.: limp 5s. 6d. 


This is a selection of thirty-four specimens of the English that good users of the 
language actually write. They vary in length from 300 to 700 words, and are 
accompanied by exercises in comprehension, textual study, and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of both the passages themselves and of the ideas they invoke. There is 
always a demand for texts and exercises such as these, although only the teacher 
himself can decide whether they suit his particular purpose or not. 

Mr Skinner has selected pieces by well-known authors, by philosophers, 
scientists, journalists and educationists, all of whom have here something impor- 
tant to say. With the experience of teaching in Singapore, he has purposely 
avoided ‘the assumption of familiarity with English institutions’ but has chosen 
texts likely to interest intelligent adolescents for whom English is a non-national 
means of communication. This avoidance will be welcomed in many countries 
where acquaintance with British—or American—parochial affairs cannot be 
taken for granted, but it raises its own difficulties. For example, The Straits 
Times, from which there are two extracts, may be part of the daily life of students 
in Singapore but in many other countries would be even less familiar than the 
leading newspapers of London and New York. There are other passages of special 
interest in Asia, although this reviewer cannot say how far the ideas they express 
would still be considered topical or generally popular: that, again, is something 
which the teacher who is contemplating using this book must decide for himself. 
Where the author is no doubt on much safer ground is in his choice of writers 
such as A. N. Whitehead, who can be claimed as both British and American and 
whose writings are perhaps among the most suitable that could be found for the 
purpose. 


PREPARATORY TECHNICAL ENGLISH. G. A. Pittman. 
Longmans. 1960. Classbook: 175 pp. 4s. 9d.; Teacher’s Book: 
71 pp. 4s. 3d. 


Here is a very helpful answer, obviously by an experienced teacher with a working 
knowledge of linguistics, to the problem of teaching ‘technical English’. Mr Pitt- 
man, who has taught non-English speaking immigrants into Australia needing the 
language to learn a trade, has compiled this book for apprentices, and with the 
reading of ‘the technical literature of all trades’ in mind. It is in that light that this 
book should be examined and used; but not necessarily in that light only. This is 
a useful contribution to the teaching of technical English generally, including, for 
example, the English required for engineers and scientists. The same principles 
and methods could be followed in that wider field. 

The question of technical English is not, as Mr Pittman makes plain, merely one 
of technical terms, but is more a matter of the kind of language, including syntax, 
used in a technical situation. (It is noteworthy that the author does not head his 
chapters Lesson I, Lesson II, but First Situation, Second Situation.). ‘It has 
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proved possible’, he claims, ‘to find a common vocabulary and sentence structures 
and certain common ideas used throughout all language in which the technical 
terms are found’. I wish he had told us how it has proved possible, because that, 
surely, is the heart of the matter. It might be argued that his claim was made 
prematurely. If so, and if what he has found is only a working hypothesis, I am 
sure that many teachers will be none the less grateful to Mr Pittman for finding it. 
Something to work on, premature or not, is becoming increasingly necessary in 
this particular subject. 

The language of technical ‘situations’ is concerned with things and materials, 
not with people and social chatter. It is the language in which things, materials 
and processes are described. It is concerned with place, time, measurement, pro- 
portion, degree. The English of such situations is of these three kinds: (a) the 
informal language spoken; (b) the technical terms; (c) the formal, elevated, 
literary language of textbooks. 

Mr Pittman overtly assumes that his students already have ‘a fair knowledge 
of English and of the fundamentals of English grammar’. He thus tacitly assumes, 
as should we all, that such a knowledge must be the basis on which the English 
of (a) and (b) and (c) above must stand. He assumes further that what students 
most need in ‘technical English’ is help in the direction of reading books on their 
special subject. But as a means to that end, they need help in making their English 
vocabulary operative, and associating action with speech in the technical situation. 
All that is very valuable, and could apply to preparatory technical English for 
chemists and geologists, as well as for carpenters and metal-workers. 

The classbook presents twenty-six situations which are made the occasion for 
aural, oral, reading and written practice. Detailed instructions to teachers are 
given in a separate book. Mr Pittman’s advice to the teacher is, in the main, 
eminently sensible. Where that advice is not new, it is well worth restating. 
He reminds us that in oral work the student needs the practice more than the 
teacher. (That may not be invariably true, though it is safe enough to say that 
almost all teachers tend to do too much of the talking themselves). Mr Pittman 
also reminds us of the usefulness of traditional and perhaps unfailing devices, 
such as copying from the book, dictation, and learning by heart. 

The book is not perfect, and shows signs of having been rather hurriedly 
produced. Here and there, a letter has dropped out of the type, but that is a minor 
matter. A more serious defect is failure to guide the teacher, let alone the student, 
over the difference in usage of words of similar meaning, e.g. steady and stable. 
Indeed, the section of the teacher’s book dealing with vocabulary might at a 
number of places prove confusing to teachers whose mother tongue does not 
happen to be English. Take, for example, the following extracts (pages 19 and 21): 


Situation ~ Group ‘A’ Group ‘B’ 

type words type words 
1 Action I tip refill 
empty replenish 
fill the replenishment 
II stand it on 
turn it over reverse it 
invert it 


upside down inverted 
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11 Action long 
short varying 
medium } 
choose select (selection) 
left remain 

12 Action flush 
still stable 
sticks out projects 
balance point of balance 
slide off unstable 


Group ‘A’ type words are those heard in the workshop; Group ‘B’ those 
found in books. The teacher may well wonder whether in the examples quoted 
above the words in the right-hand column are supposed to be a literary equiva- 
lent of those in the left. It should not be difficult to make these tables more 
systematic, and in a revised edition that would be well worth doing, not only for 
the sake of tidiness but also so as to leave the minimum of doubt in the mind of 
the less-qualified teacher. I say ‘revised edition’ because this is the kind of book 
which is now very much in demand, but which must be tried out, criticized, and 
improved. 


PRONUNCIA INGLESE E PRONUNCIA AMERICANA, a 12’, 
double-sided long-playing record, Editrice italiana audiovisivi, Rome. 
Text by Derrick Plant with the voices of A. Bowlby, T. Weinstock, 
J. Rea and C. Antonini. 


Recordings such as this one, dealing with the mistakes in English pronunciation 
of particular language speakers, usefully supplement the recordings of phoneti- 
cians like Julian Pring and P. A. D. MacCarthy. 

Except in the last section on American—interesting but expendable, given the 
shortage of space—there are three voices. An Italian woman explains in Italian 
and gives mispronunciations and a man and a woman repeat correct examples. 
The pronunciation intended is ‘Received Standard English’, but the woman, 
with two final r-sounds and other features, seems nearer Belfast than London. 
The man is somewhat inconsistent and explosive. Explanations say nothing of 
the glottal closures he makes when illustrating final plosives (he does not do this 
everywhere), though the point is somewhat cleared up in the notes, which contain 
several interesting amplifications—such as the valuable Sicilian pronunciation of 
‘tr’. Again, to illustrate the weak form of ‘to’ before a vowel he says [tu ‘?i:t], 
so destroying the point. The Italian woman, too, uses [Nf] in other contexts than 
the two she mentions. 

Is it true to say that [p], [t] and [k] are strongly aspirated ‘in principio di 
parola’ only and to include the devoicing of ‘I’ and ‘r’ after them under the same 
heading with no explanation? Is the English ‘r’ usually fricative and does ‘la 
punta della lingua viene piegata indietro’? Why insist on the strong stress of 
English without mentioning that Italian has it too, but with no possibility of 
weak forms? What about the difference in point of articulation between English 
and Italian ‘t’ and ‘d’? Why no mention of the dark ‘Il’? And why not a word 
about intonation? 
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Dealing in one place with the quality of a vowel, in another with orthographical 
difficulties, the record is mixed in intentions, but Mr Plant has done a service to 
Italians by pointing out their worst mistakes. 

Frequent band divisions would have made orientation easier. 


A SONG TO SING. Moyra Burnett and Janey Alcock, compilers. 
U.L.P. 1955. Pupils’ Book: 96 pp. 3s.; Teacher’s Book (staff 
notation for voice and accompaniment, and tonic sol-fa): 141 pp. 
6s. 


Good new collections of songs are always welcome. This one, though it first 
appeared five years ago, has not previously been noticed in English Language 
Teaching, which hastens to repair the omission, since the book is an excellent one. 
The songs are mostly British folk-songs, well-chosen and not hackneyed; but 
there is a sprinkling of songs from overseas, including one or two genuine 
American folk-songs (a relief after overdoses of Stephen Foster and the coon 
craze, which has had too long an innings) and a round—* Kookaburra’—from 
Australia. 

The books are well presented, bound in a good strong limp cloth cover, and 
cheap. It would be hard to find better value for money. 


News 


Centre for Applied Linguistics. The Centre has recently moved from the address 
given on p. 189 of our last issue and is now at Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


Books Received 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS at the Specialists’ Conference, 3-7 Sept. 1956. 
Japan; English Language Exploratory Committee. Kenkyusha, Japan. 1957. 
vi+ 169 pp. 


AIDS TO MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. G. C. Bateman; 2nd edition. 
Constable, 1960. 7s. 6d. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. Modern Humanities Research Association, Vol. 31, 1953-54. C.U.P., 
1960. xvi+534 pp. 70s. 


THE APPROACH TO SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH. J. O. C. Morgan 
and E. M. Batchelor. Longmans, 1959. xi+196 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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Books Received 45 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
C. E. and J. M. Eckersley. Longmans, 1960. 10s. 6d. 


DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH; first year at school. 
W. Goodwin. Macmillan, 1960. (4), 28 pp. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IN TABLES: a set of blue-prints for sentence builders. F. G. French. 
O.U.P., 1960. xii+148 pp. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA. 
G. Walton. Nelson, for Univ. Coll. of Ghana, 1959. 15 pp. 3s. 


LEARNING TO READ. J. Harrison. Longmans, 1960. 123 pp. (Staff Library.) 
4s. 


LOWER CERTIFICATE IN ENGLISH, Dec. 1958; report on the work in the 
English Composition and Language paper. Local Examinations Syndicate, 
Univ. of Cambridge, 1959. 17 pp. 


MALAYAN JUNGLE ADVENTURES: An English reader for the first year of 
the secondary school. H. J. Kitchener and A. Etherton. Longmans, 1959. 
vii+ 136 pp. 3s. 


LE MOT JUSTE: the right word and the right sound; petit guide pour la traduc- 
tion et la rédaction en anglais. Librairie Vuibert, Paris, 1959. 200 pp. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION BOOK. L. A. Hill. Longmans, 1960. 4s.; Teacher’s 
book 2s. 3d. 


READING AND UNDERSTANDING. V. C. Bickley and C. Godfrey. U.L.P. 
Book 1, 1959. 95 pp. 4s. Book 2, 1959. 111 pp. 4s. 3d. 


THE SOUND SYSTEM OF STANDARD JAPANESE: a tentative account 
from the teaching point of view. F. J. Daniels. Kenkyusha, Tokyo, 1958. vii+ 
110 pp. $1.70. 


SPECIMEN EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION AND EXPRESSION. 
Department of Secondary Education, Thailand, 1960. 34 pp. 


TEACHING BY TELEVISION. Ford Foundation and Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 1959. 87 pp. 


TEACHING OF STRUCTURAL WORDS AND SENTENCE PATTERNS. 
A. S. Hornby. Stage 1. O.U.P., 1959. lii+170 pp. 6s. 6d. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: readings in English as a second 
language. By G. E. Bigelow and D. P. Harris. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York, 1960. xiii+286 pp. 


VENTURE: a quarterly review of English language and literature. Department 
of English, Karachi University, Pakistan. Vol. 1, No. 1. March 1960. U.K. 
subscription 14s. 
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THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


These titles will be ready in January 1961 in 


Monaural or Stereophonic Sound 


HAMLET A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM 


Recorded by 
THE MARLOWE SOCIETY & PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 
Directed by George Rylands and issued in association with 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
by 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY 


under the auspices of the British Council 


The series has already reached a standard which puts it well ahead 
of any other previous complete recordings of Shakespeare.—THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

A great memorial to the greatest of playwrights. The only word 
for them is stunning, so raptly do they hold the listener and so invitingly 


do they open the portals of Shakespeare’s poetry and drama.—NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 


For brochure giving details of these and other releases write to 


THE ARGO RECORD COMPANY, 113 FULHAM ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
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